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streets and busy shops told their story of growing
and spreading prosperity. Many of these towns had
no representation whatever in Parliament, while the
empty spaces of Ludgershall and Old Sarum had men
to speak for them in the great national chamber of
debate. The fact was, that the whole parliamentary
system had come to a deadlock ; it was no longer
practicable for the Sovereign to create constituencies
wherever he thought fit ; the time had passed for
such an act of initiative on the part of the monarch;
and on the other hand, the time had not yet come
when the reform movement had become strong
enough to set to work at undoing the errors of the
past and introducing a rational and symmetrical
system of parliamentary representation. Thus it
came about that at least two-thirds of the numbers
of men who sat in the House of Commons were
the mere nominees of peers or great landlords.
These owners of the soil, to quote the words of a
modern writer, "owned their boroughs and their
members, just as they owned their parks and their
cattle." " Have I not a right to do what I like with
my own ?" was the argument of a powerful peer,
even after Old Sarum had been extinguished ; and
in this demand he was asserting his right to nominate
any one he pleased as representative of the con-
stituency wherein he was the lord of the soil. One
duke had the right of returning eleven members to
Parliament; another had to be content with nomi-
nating only nine. As a matter of course, parlia-
mentary seats were openly bought and sold. There
were some cases in which the right of representation